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This story would not be possible without the help of many family members. 
Contributors of information have included my mother-in-law, Bronka Klein Stern, her 
brother Emil Klein, my husband Kurt Heinz Stern, Jenny Klein Meltzer, Helen Hornstein 
Cole, Connie Kamholz Rubinow, Emily White, and Bob Kruger. Census data, Ship 
Passenger Lists, and civil records in Poland have been consulted to some extent, but more 
research for actual documents could be done. There is some information on 
Ancestry.com, but unfortunately, not all of it has been documented, so you may find 
people wrongly claiming a relationship simply because their ancestor had the same or a 
similar name to ours. In preparing this update of an earlier history, I have found new 
information thanks to the databases of Jewishgen.org and jri-poland.org (Jewish Records 
Indexing-Poland). Information on the towns is excerpted from articles in Polin Virtual 
Shtetl. 
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The Kamholz Family 


The Kamholz surname first appears in the 1870 census of Nowy Sacz. 
Living in House 35 are Abraham Israel Kamholz, born in 1845 in WiSnicz, his 
wife, Mindel born in 1847 and their daughter Breindel, born in 1869 in Nowy 
Sacz. An 1880 census of Nowy Wisnicz lists more Kamholzes. Available records 
show that the Kamholz name (with spelling variations) appears only 1n 7 towns in 
Poland during the period from 1870-1930. These towns, all clustered within 25-30 
22 miles of each other are: Bochnia, Brzesko, Krakow, Nowy Sacz, Nowy 
Wisnicz, Radtow, and Tarnow. Because our Kamholz ancestor Abraham was born 
in Wisnicz, I am including information about that town. The Kamholzes who lived 
in Tarnow are the two daughters of Abraham, who married Herman Klein. 


Nowy Wisnicz 


Nowy Wisnicz is 27 miles ESE of Krakow, 4 miles S of Bochnia, and 23 miles 
NNW of Nowy Sacz. In 1890 the Jewish population numbered 2,278. 


Mentioned first in 1242, the village belonged to various nobility and the Benedictine convent 
during the 13" century. 


In the 14th century Wisnicz was turned into a brick stronghold which in time became one of the 
most superb residences in Poland. In 1520 Piotr Jasko who inherited it from his father, erected a 
gothic church in Stary Wisnicz, replacing a former, wooden church. In 1593 Sebastian 
Lubomirski bought the castle, made many changes to it and founded the town of Nowy Wisnicz, 
on land below the Castle. On 8 June 1616 Nowy Wisnicz received town rights and the privilege 
of storing goods coming from or exported from Hungary, for example wine, copper and iron. 


In 1622-1634 in the vicinity of the castle, a monastery complex was erected and occupied by 
barefoot Carmelites from Krakow. In 1633 Nowy Wisnicz had twelve streets. In 1663 about 780 
people inhabited the town; they were mainly engaged in craft and trade. At the time Jews 
constituted a large percentage of the population, having their own synagogue and a school. They 
were brought to the town by Stanistaw Lubomirski in 1606 after being expelled from Bochnia. In 
1655 Nowy Wisnicz was seized by the Swedish troops of King Charles X Gustav who destroyed 
and pillaged the monastery and the castle while retreating from the town. The stronghold never 
regained its grandeur. 


Nowy Wisnicz was a private town; thus, it was constantly dependent on the castle's 
administrator. He decided on many things, for example on selecting local authorities and elder 
guild members. In 1688 the town had 8 guilds: furriers, tailors, blacksmiths, weavers, 
Sshoemakers, bakers, cloth merchants and merchants. 


In 1772, the First Partition of Poland took place. This area was seized by the Austrians. One of 
the first changes introduced by the new authority was dissolution of the monastery and opening 
of a prison inside the monastery's building. From the end of the 19th century the castle frequently 
changed its owners. In 1901 it was bought by the Lubomirski Ancestral Federation. 


In the 19th century the town was decimated by as many as three cholera epidemics (1855, 1864— 
1866, 1873); many lives were lost. What is more, in 1863 in Nowy Wisnicz the largest fire 1n the 
history of the town broke out. Many houses, the post office, church, vicarage, town hall and 2 
synagogues were consumed by the fire. Many families were left homeless. These events brought 
about a steady decline of the town which accelerated in the second half of the 19th century. An 
additional factor, which surprisingly led to the decline of the town, was construction of a Krakow 
— Bochnia (and Lviv) railway line which was to connect these towns with Vienna. That 
investment was beneficial to Bochnia, but Nowy Wisnicz remained peripheral with its old, 
almost obsolete trade routes. The poor economic situation caused the town to lose more and 
more of its inhabitants. 


Jews in Nowy Wisnicz 


As mentioned above, the first Jews came to the village in 1606 when they were banished 
from Bochnia, a town 4 miles to the north. They were offered assistance by the village owners 
called Lubomirscy. In 1655, when Swedish troops plundered the castle and the city, restrictions 
were imposed on the rights of the Jewish furriers. In 1678 Jews were forbidden to settle down 
within the market square and after 1690, they were not allowed to produce vodka. In spite of all 
these restrictions, Nowy Wisnicz, also known as Jerusalem, became the most Jewish city in this 
part of Galicia. In the 17" century, there was one synagogue in Nowy Wisnicz. In 1765, 979 
Jews lived in the village. In 1863 the city was almost totally destroyed by a huge fire, but by 
1870 a new synagogue had been built. In 1880 the Jewish population numbered 1394. 


Nowy Sacz 


Nowy Sacz is 47 miles SE of Krakow, 29 miles SSW of Tarnow, and 23 miles SSE 
of Nowy Wisnicz. In 1880, its Jewish population numbered 5,163. In 1910 this 
population increased to 7,990. 


The beginnings of Nowy Sacz date back to the 13th century, when the village of Kamienica was 
established at the site of the present city. About the year 1280 it became the property of the 
Krakow Bishop Pawel of Przemankow. In 1292, owing to the efforts of King Wenceslaus II of 
Bohemia, the village received city privileges — the only city in Poland established during his 
reign. It was founded under German law, and the name was derived from the older neighboring 
stronghold of Stary Sacz.. The first settlers came from Stary Sacz; Poor Clare sisters from a 
convent in Stary Sacz established a monastery in the new city, which was granted privileges to 
organize an annual week-long fair on St. Margaret's Day (13 July), mint its own coins and collect 
customs duties, as well as the right of the sword and a monopoly on the production and sales of 
beer in the area. 


In the 14th and 15th centuries the city experienced its golden age as an important center of 
economic and cultural life in Poland. Thanks to its advantageous location along an important 
trade route connecting Poland and Hungary, it became a major craft and trade hub. It was also 
situated on the amber route, the KoSice—Krak6w route and secondary routes of the road network 
of medieval Europe. In 1329, during the reign of King Wladyslaw I Lokietek, Nowy Sacz 
entered into an agreement with Krakow, whereby trade between Krakow and Hungary could not 
bypass Nowy Sacz, while merchants from Nowy Sacz could not travel to Gdansk without 
passing through Krakow. 


The dynamic development of the city was facilitated by numerous privileges granted by King 
Kazimierz Wielki, who built the royal castle and surrounded Sacz with defensive walls, making 
it an important stronghold in the defensive system of the southern border of Poland. Nowy Sacz 
was frequently visited by monarchs, such as Louis I of Hungary, his mother Elizabeth of Poland, 
Kazimierz Wielki, Wtadystaw Jagietto, Duke Vytautas and Wtadystaw of Varna. King 
Kazimierz IV sent his sons there to be educated under the guidance of Jan Dtugosz and 
Callimachus. The rank of the city rose even higher in 1448 when the Church of St Margaret was 
raised to the status of collegiate church by Bishop Zbigniew Olesnicki, and the archdeaconry of 
Nowy Sacz was established. 


The period of prosperity continued throughout the 16th century. At that time, Nowy Sacz 
contributed almost the largest amount of taxes in the Krakow Province, second only to Krak6w 
itself. During the Reformation, the Arian religion thrived in the area. 


The city's splendor declined in the 17th century, when its economic and political importance fell 
markedly. Natural disasters and epidemics harmed the city, and its ultimate fall came with the 
Swedish Invasion by troops of King Charles X Gustav. The town was liberated on 13 December 
1655 by residents and a military unit commanded by the Wasowicz brothers. 


During the Saxon period, in an attempt to restore Sacz to its former splendor, the city was 
granted a number of economic privileges, but epidemics, a fire, and the march of Swedish, Saxon 
and Russian troops through the city during the Great Northern War and the War of the Polish 
Succession prevented peaceful economic development. More damage occurred during the period 
of the Bar Confederation. The royal castle burned down. In 1770, two years prior to the first 
partition of Poland, Austria seized the southern part of the Sadecki Region along with Nowy 
Sacz. In 1772, by the decision of the partitioning authorities, the city became an administrative 
center. Local convents were closed and church property was seized to be transferred to newly- 
arriving German colonists. 


In the period of Galician autonomy (1867-1918) administrative reform was implemented, Nowy 
Sacz became the seat of one of 74 new districts, and it experienced considerable economic 
revival. Trade and industry began to develop, representative public buildings were erected and 
the city expanded. In 1876 a large railway workshop was built near the newly-launched Tarnow— 
Leluchow railway line. In 1884 a junction with the Transversal Railway Line was established 
(Nowy Sacz—Chab6wka—Czadca). On 17 April 1894 a dangerous fire destroyed a large section of 


the city, including the old town hall and the most valuable town archives stored within. The 
damage, however, was quickly repaired, improving urban infrastructure in the process. Nowy 
Sacz was an important cultural center in the late 19th century: numerous cultural and educational 
societies were active, which ran a choir, a library and amateur theatre. 


The outbreak of World War I halted the development of the city. Despite the lack of major 
material damage, the stay of the Russians and existence of the Command of the Imperial and 
Royal Army put a significant strain on the city budget. On 13 December 1914 the city welcomed 
Commander of the Legions Jozef Pitsudski. In 1918 Nowy Sacz was one of the first cities in 
Poland to regain independence. As early as 31 October 1918 members of the Polish Military 
Organisation took their posts in strategic places in the city, and on 2 November 1918 at the City 
Hall representatives of the interim authorities gave an oath of allegiance to the Republic. 


Jews in Nowy Sacz 


City documents from the late 15" and the 16™ centuries refer to only a few Jewish inhabitants. 
Abraham, an eye doctor, is named in 1503. Being afraid of the competition, the city council kept 
Jewish craftsmen and merchants away from the city. In 1648 King Wtadyslaw IV banned Jews 
from settling in Nowy Sacz. The ban was ratified by King Jan Kazimierz the following year, and 
by the King Michal Korybut Wisniowiecki in 1670. The ban was not strictly obeyed in practice, 
however: Wolf, a Jew, and several Jewish families were mentioned in 1610 for having been 
granted permission to settle next to the royal castle by Stanistaw Lubomirsk1i, a starost of Nowy 
Sacz. In 1657 town records show two Jews as leaseholders of royal mills and another, a 
merchant, trading in goods at the yearly fair. 


When wars and epidemics impoverished the city in the late 17" century, Aleksander Michal 
Lubomirski, a starost at that time, hoping to increase economic development and income of the 
city from new taxes, applied for permitting Jews to settle in the city. In 1673, King Michat 
Korybut Wisniowiecki issued this privilege to Nowy Sacz. King Jan III Sobieski ratified the 
document in 1676 and 1682. According to 17" century sources, Jews engaged mainly in trade in 
honey, wine, furs, leather, tobacco and goods (textiles) sold by ell (there was a model ell in the 
synagogue). Jewish craftsmen, butchers, tailors, furriers, hat makers, belt makers, goldsmiths 
worked mainly for other Jews and in other crafts they competed with Christian craftsmen 
associated in guilds. Both Jews and Christians ran many bars. Jews dominated in the lease of 
mills, breweries and collection of customs and tolls. By 1676, there was a self-governing Jewish 
Council with approximately 150 members. In 1699, the Council was granted permission to 
construct a masonry synagogue; it was finished around 1780, delayed due to the conflict with 
both town and church authorities that opposed its construction. 


In 1765, there were 609 Jewish head taxpayers in Nowy Sacz; the count rises to 1361 when 
neighboring communities affiliated to the town kahal are included. Anti-Jewish incidents 
occutred and there were even accusations of ritual murder. In 1769 there was a fire in town, 
which destroyed the Franciscan church. Because the fire spread from the Jewish Quarter, the 
Christian population, encouraged by the Catholic Church, accused Jews of setting the town on 
fire. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the legal and economic status of Jews in Nowy Sacz 
was far from ideal. The Austrian Empire captured the region in 1772 and maintained its feudal 
order and anti-Jewish regulations. The government also tried to limit the Jewish Council’s 
privileges. German was introduced as an obligatory language of instruction at religious schools. 
The Jewish community was becoming impoverished and its population began to decrease. This 
situation only improved when the Galician autonomy was established. In 1867 legal rights of all 
citizens of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, including Jews, were declared equal. The Jewish 
population of Nowy Sacz gradually began to grow. Jews started settling also outside of the 
Jewish Quarter. They became active in an industrial sector, although trade remained their main 
occupation — Jews constituted 48.5 percent of all merchants 1n the town. Jews owned banks, 
restaurants and hotels in Nowy Sacz. The less prosperous ones peddled in nearby villages. 


Jewish cultural and social life blossomed during this period. The Baron Hirsch Foundation 
opened the Hebrew Gymnasium. In 1900, there were eight Jewish schools in town, including one 
secular (the gymnasium). The Jewish community of Nowy Sacz was not homogenous. There was 
a small but active intelligentsia, which assimilated rather quickly. A more prosperous group of 
merchants and artisans constituted the so-called “progressive” Jews, who identified with reform 
Judaism. The largest group that was also impoverished remained faithful to traditional Judaism. 
Anti-Jewish sentiments were rare during this period, although there were some incidents mainly 
due to economic conflict. 


In the nineteenth century Nowy Sacz became a vital center of Hassidism. In 1840, Tssadik 
Chaim Halberstam (1793-1876) known as Chaim of Nowy Sacz or Divrei Chaim (from the title 
of his most important Talmudic tractate “Words of Chaim’), established his court in the town. 
The Tssadik’s court was modest and encouraged traditional learning combined with ecstatic 
prayer. His descendants settled in Bobowa and established a new dynasty of Sacz-Klausenburg, 
which had its followers in many towns in the Matopolska region. In 1871, a conflict erupted 
between the Hassidim and the Catholics. As a result, the town council issued a decree banning 
Jewish pilgrims from congregating in town, due to the cholera epidemics. The ban was soon 
lifted following numerous complaints from the Jewish Council. The Hassidim from Nowy Sacz 
were famous for their orthodoxy in religious and moral issues, arousing opposition from other 
Hassidic groups. The descendants of the Halberstam dynasty and its followers now reside in 
New York and Israel (Bat Yam). 


During the interwar period, Jews made up one third of the total population of Nowy Sacz. They 
were active in most areas of the economy. Most Jews resided in the center of town and in the 
Zakamienica district. Social and cultural organizations operated dynamically. The size and 
significance of the Nowy Sacz community is emphasized by the fact that in addition to the 
central synagogue at the corner of Berka Joselewicza and Boznicza Streets, there were 
approximately 20 prayer houses and small private synagogues in operation throughout the town. 
In Nowy Sacz of the 1920s there were Jewish benevolent organizations, orphanage, library, 
Hebrew Gymnasium, amateur theatre and sport clubs: Maccabi and Spartakus. 


The overall cohabitation of Jewish and Christian residents of Nowy Sacz was civil, even though 
from time to time anti-Jewish incidents occurred due to economic tension. 


By 1900, most of our Kamholz family were living in the United States. The 
children of Breindel Kamholz Klein and Chaje Kamholz Klein were living in 
Tarnow, Poland. We know that Abraham and Mindel returned to Nowy Sacz after 
their trip to the United States. Their grandson Emil Klein writes of the 
grandparents taking some of the grandchildren with them to Szczawnica on 
vacations. We have a picture of Abraham dated 1915. We believe that he may have 
still been living in 1924 when his son Henry made a business trip to Europe from 
the United States. We do not know when Abraham and Mindel died. 


Records and Speculation 


Until recently, records available from Nowy Sacz were our focus, as that is 
where the children of our earliest ancestor were born. Emily White, on a trip to 
Poland, obtained a copy of her grandmother’s birth record. Esther (Ernestine) was 
born in 1880. Earlier records seem to have been destroyed by a fire at the City Hall. 
I also had information from the ship’s passenger list in 1898, when many members 
of the family came to the United States. In October 2020, I found on the JRI site the 
1870 Census of Nowy Sacz listing Abraham’s birth date as 1845, and the place of 
his birth as Wisnicz. Although there were also fires in Nowy Wisnicz which 
destroyed earlier records, a microfilm of the Register of Jewish births and marriages 
in Nowy Wisnicz from 1827-1870 is available through the LDS Family History 
Library. As soon as it reopens to the public, I hope to search through Film 936648, 
as Abraham’s birth and his parents’ names could be there. 


In the meantime, I am making a speculation based on the records of other 
Kamholz families I found in the area, as mentioned above. There are 5 Kamholz men 
who were born sometime between 1800-1825. Itzek, Mordko, Selig, Wolf, and 
Fischel. Whether they are siblings or cousins 1s unknown. In the next generation, 
census records show the following Kamholz men: Jonas, 1842 or 1848; Abraham 
1843 or 1845; Izak 1846; Josef 1847. When the widower Josef married in 1906, his 
parents are listed as Fischel and Estera. It is my guess that some or all of these men 
are brothers, and that Fischel and Estera, are the parents of our Abraham Kamholz. 


This speculation is supported in the first place by the naming of Abraham’s children, 
and secondly, by the naming of his grandchildren. Abraham and Muindl’s first born 
child was named Breindel, probably honoring her grandmother Breindel Bober 
Kamholz. The second born child was named Fischel (on the census) or Frederick 
Phillip, perhaps for his grandfather Kamholz. The fifth child was named Esther 
(Ernestine) perhaps for her grandmother Kamholz. This pattern reappears when 
Breindel Kamholz and Herman Klein began having children. The Klein’s firstborn, 


in 1892 was a daughter named Estera, though she was known as Erna or Eska. Their 
third child born in 1894 was named Jonas, perhaps for an uncle. Jonas Klein died in 
1896. The fourth child, born in 1896 was named Friedrich (Fischel), perhaps for his 
great grandfather Kamholz. Of course, this is mere speculation, but the LDS record 
may be able to show the relationship of the Kamholz men born in the 1840s. I am 
aware of the Jewish practice in which children are to be named only for deceased 
relatives, but it could be that the Kamholz family did not adhere to this practice. 


The Kamholz Family 





Photo probably taken in 1890 before Fishek left for the United States. 
Back Row: Chaje (Helene) Fishek (Frederick Philip) Breindel and Jacob 
Front Row: Muindl Bober Kamholz and Abraham Jitzhok Kamholz 


Not pictured: Esther (Ernestine) and Hersch (Henry) 


The earliest Kamholz for whom we have a record is Abraham Jitzhok 
Kamholz, born in Nowy Wisnicz in 1845, who married in Neu Sandez, Galicia 
(now Nowy Sacz, Poland). On 7 May 1868 he married Mindl Bober, born 1847. 
Mindl’s parents were Chaim David Bober, the former gatekeeper in Palesnica and 
his wife Breindel Bober. (A note in the birth record of Esther (Ernestine) 
Kamholz, one of their daughters, states that the marriage of Abraham and Mindl 
was recorded in Vol II, page 35 of Nowy Sacz records. This record may have been 
destroyed by the City Hall fire. (The birth records only required the mother of the 
child to list her parents. The father needed only to list his occupation and marital 
Status. ) 


The birth years for Abraham and Mind are taken from the census, and are 
similar to those on a ship’s passenger list for June 6, 1898, when Abraham and 
Minna (Mindl1) with four of their six children: Helene, Jacob, Ernestine, and 
Hersch (Henry), arrived at the port of New York, on the ship Bulgaria, which had 
sailed from Hamburg on 24 May 1898. Abraham listed his age as 52 and his 
occupation as “merchant.” His wife Minna was 50, Helene 26, Jacob 21, and 
Ernestine 17. Hersch or Herman (Henry) was listed as Herm. Klein age 11 and as a 
nephew, rather than as a child. He was coming to visit his “uncle” Philip. The 
family’s nationality was Austrian, their destination was Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
where they planned to visit their son “Filip” Kamholz who was then living at 1220 
S. 7 Street. The Kamholzes had $300 with them. 


Breindel Kamholz Klein, their oldest child, remained in Austria with her 
husband Herman Klein and their three young children, ages 3, 2, and 1. “Filip” or 
Frederick Philip Kamholz , their oldest son and second-born child had 
immigrated to the United States eight years earlier in 1890, and his relatives were 
coming to visit him and his family. 


The 1890 census of Nowy Sacz lists the youngest child in this family as 
Hersch Kamholz, born in 1884. In his naturalization application, Henry Kamholz 
stated that he had immigrated in 1898, and that he was born 1n 1885.Why he is 
recorded as Herm. Klein (and 2 or 3 years younger than his actual age) and as 
saying that he was coming to visit his uncle, rather than his brother, remains a 
mystery. Perhaps it had something to do with the cost of his passage. We also do 
not know when he changed his name from Hersch or Herman to Henry. A curious 
fact is that his brother-in-law was named Herman Klein. 


According to the 1920 census, Frederick Philip Kamholz, the oldest son, but 
the second child born to Abraham and Mindl, immigrated to the United States in 


1890. He lived in Philadelphia and married Augusta Tamarin in 1897. Philip and 
Augusta’s first child, Eleanor was born December 26, 1897. The family was no 
doubt interested in seeing the firstborn of the eldest son. One family story was that 
the Kamholzes intended to resettle in the United States. Three of their children, 
Jacob, Esther, and Henry did stay, perhaps with their brother Philip until they had 
their own families, but Abraham, Mindl, and Helene returned to Nowy Sacz for 
good. One family member said that Abraham was a very religious man, that he 
could not get used to the American way of life. Another family member said he 
was not particularly religious, but that he wanted to stay independent, and that he 
felt he would never be happy in the states. Furthermore, on 20 July 1898, about six 
weeks after the Kamholzes arrived in the United States, Breindel Kamholz Klein 
died, leaving her husband Herman with three young children. This sad and 
unexpected event may have been part of the reason for the return of Breindel’s 
parents and her sister, Helene to Austria. 


The 1870 census of Nowy Sacz lists three individuals living at House 35; 
Abraham Kambholtz, b 1845, Mindel Kamholtz, b 1847 and their daughter 
Breindel, born 1869 in Nowy Sacz. A comment added says “in Wisnicz.” 


By 1890, the Kamholzes are enumerated at House 193 which seems also to 
be a place of business. Abraham, age 45 is listed as a master furrier, born in 
Wisnicz. His son, Fischel is listed as a journeyman furrier. Mindel 1s listed as a 
homemaker, born in Laskowa, Grybow. Breindel is listed as an assistant to the 
homemaker. The rest of the four Kamholz children are listed. All the children were 
born in Nowy Sacz, but their permanent residence is given as Wisnicz (perhaps 
because that was where their father was born). 


Enumerated at the same house are Wolf Koch, age 20, another journeyman 
furrier, Salamon Klausner, age 57, a second-hand goods dealer and his wife Feiga, 
a homemaker, age 35. Scheindla Kelner, age 18, is listed as a servant and cook. 
Grojnem Krieser, age 70 is a salt dealer and his wife Reisla, age 64 is a 
homemaker. Mozes Hersch Klapper, age 47 is in the grain trade. His wife, Liebe 
Rachel, age 31, is a grain trade assistant. Paje, age 17 and Szja age 3 are listed as 
their children. [Perhaps someone’s age is listed incorrectly, as this would seem to 
have Liebe Klapper giving birth at age 14. 


The following information about the Kamholz family comes from a letter 
written to me by one of their grandsons, Emil Klein, reflecting on events from his 
childhood. “The permanent residence of Abraham and Mindl Kamholz was a nice 
little town in the western part of Galicia, Nowy Sacz, where Abraham practiced his 


profession of a furrier. In that capacity, he was well known in the town and 
prosperous. Every year, Abraham and Mindl would spend the summer in 
Szczawnica, a well-known health resort, situated in the Tatra mountains, about 30- 
40 km distant from Nowy Sacz. This health resort was famous in that part of the 
world for its effective cures for all sorts of chest ailments.” They often took the 
grandchildren along, for Uncle Emil writes, “It was always an adventure for us 
when grandfather hired a peasant’s carriage and loaded it with the help of his 
employees with all sorts of household things. Szczawnica had no railway station. 
The family was happy there and returned well-recovered just in time, when the big 
season was about to begin in town. Abraham did not neglect business during his 
summer stay in Szczawnica, since he used to prepare a considerable amount of 
leather coats and waistcoats, which he sold in Szczawnica, as it was a typical dress 
of the mountaineers. One grandson, Samuel (Smilek) Klein always went with his 
grandparents, since he suffered from a chronic bronchitis, and sometimes two 
eranddaughters Bronia (Bronka) and Balbina tale 

(Balka) went also. J 


A family story told lastly by Ernestine 
(Esther) Kamholz was that Abraham Kamholz 
was wrongly accused and was jailed in Nowy 
Sacz on the basis of the false charges and 
committed for trial. Hajcia (Helen) Kamholz 
went to Vienna, was granted an audience with the 
Emperor Franz Josef, and succeeded in proving 
during the hearing, the entire and absolute 
innocence of her father, whereupon orders were 
passed to the district’s governor and to the court 
in Nowy Sacz to free him, reestablishing his good | 
and honest name.” Abraham Kamholz 1915 





Abraham and Mindl Bober Kamholz had six children: 


I Breindel (Bertha) (28 May 1869-21 June 1898) m Abraham Hersch (Herman) Klein 
They had 5 children: Estera (Erna), Zygmunt, Jonas, Friedrich, and Samuel 


II Frederick Philip (1871-17 Aug 1941) m Augusta Tamarin 
They had 3 children: Eleanor, Isidore, and Consuelo 


III Chaje (Helene) Hajcia (27 Oct 1874 - 19 Nov 1907) m A.Hersch (Herman) Klein 
They had 3 children: Bronka, Balka, and Emil 


IV Jacob (1877-1906/7 m Henrietta Schisseler 
They had 1 child: Frederick Philip 


V Ernestine (Esther) (22 Aug 1880- 1961) m Morris Hornstein 
They had 5 children: Abraham, Helen, Beatrice, John, and Fred 


VI Henry (1883-1950) m Clara Tamarin 


They had 1 child: Jack Henry 


The Descendants of Abraham and Mindl Kamholz 


I Breindel Kamholz (28 May 1869-20 Jul 1898) married on 18 


Feb 1891 Herman (Abraham Hersch) Klein (15 Jul 1864-13 
Jul 1934). They were married in Nowy Sacz by Aron 
Halberstam in the presence of the witnesses Abraham 
Schlanger, the schames in Nowy Sacz, and Schaje Kleinberger, 
a merchant in Nowy Sacz. Herman’s profession 1s listed as 


hatmaker. 


Breindel and Herman had five children: Estera, (Erna or Eska), 
born 17 March 1892, Zygmunt, born 1893, Jonas,1894-4 May 





*RABKA 


TARNOW. 





1896, Friedrich (Fischel 
or Fishek), born 1896 and Samuel or Smilek 
born 24 July 1897. I first learned of Zygmunt 
and Jonas when I recently saw them listed in 
JRI Poland’s Tarnow PSA Births. As the 
family never mentioned Zygmunt (Zymon_?), 
perhaps he also died young. 


According to Tarnow records, Breindel 
Kamholz Klein died 20 July 1898 from 
abdominal inflammation after childbirth. She 
was buried on 22 July 1898. 


Friedrich, Samuel, and Erna Klein 


Breindel-1 ERNA (Eska) KLEIN Ehrlich 17 March 1892 — 1942 


Erna (Eska, Esther) was 
the first child born to 
Herman and Breindel. 
On 7 Dec 1913, in 
Tarnow, Erna married 
Moses (Moritz) 
Ehrlich. Moritz was 
born in May 1886 in 
Sambor, Poland, the son 
of Samuel Ehrlich and 
Chana Linhart. At the 
time of his marriage, he 
lived in Tarnow, where 
he was a bookkeeper or accountant. Brad and Moritz had 
one child, Samuel (Milek), born in 1914. 





Milek enuler aed to Israel before 1939. There he 

| took the name 
Shmuel ben Moshe 
(Samuel, the son of 
Moses). He married 
Bella in 1951? 
They had no 
children. Shmuel 
and Bella lived in 
Tel Aviv. 





Bella and Shmuel ben Moshe 
Tel Aviv 1951 Samuel (Milek) Ehrlich 


Shmuel's aunts and uncles were often in correspondence with him. He was 
not very well and had difficulty holding a job. For a while he had a newspaper 
stand. Bronka Klein Stern often sent Shmuel packages of food and clothing in 
addition to money. Shmuel died in 1977? His widow, Bella, who was around 80 
years old in 1988, wanted to be independent. In 1988 she was living in Tel Aviv in 


an apartment which had been purchased by Shmuel's aunt, Balka Klein Rathaus. 
Jenny Klein Meltzer had been in touch with Bella and sent her money as well. Erna 
and Moritz were sent to a concentration camp during the Nazi occupation. So far 
efforts to learn of their whereabouts or date of death have been fruitless. In a letter 
written to Bertha Klein Stern by Erna in 1941 through help of the Red Cross, Erna 
writes that she is fine, but she is worried because she has 
heard nothing from or about her husband Moritz. 


Herman (Abraham Hersch) Klein 
Karlsbad 1930 





Breindel-4 FRIEDRICH (Fishek) KLEIN b 1896-1942 


Until the outbreak of World War II, Friedrich 
lived in Bielitz (Bielsko/Biala) where he was 
a successful merchant in the hat line, no 
doubt selling the hats made in his father's 
factory. We assume the two brothers 
(Friedrich and Samuel) went to work in their 
father's factory and that they ran the factory 
together following their father's death in 
1934. According to his younger brother Emil, 
# Friedrich had a really nice girlfriend named 
Margit Spitzer. He married her during the 
war and Is said to have had a daughter. 

' Letters to Bertha Klein from Jettel Klein, 

ees Friedrich’s stepmother, in 1941 relate how 

_ helpful Margit was to her when Jettel had to 
_ move to Tarnow from Bielitz. Friedrich was 
deported to the ghetto of Tarnow, and 1s said 





to have been shot by the Germans. 


Breindel-5 SAMUEL (Smilek) KLEIN 24 July 1897-1943 


As achild, Samuel suffered from a chronic 
bronchitis and often traveled with his sisters 
Bronka and Balbina and his Kamholz 
grandparents to Szczawnica, a well-known 
health resort situated in the Tatra mountains, 
about 30-40 km from Nowy Sacz where the 
Kamholzes lived. The grandparents went 
every summer to this health resort which was 
famous 1n that part of the world for its 
effective cures against all sorts of chest 
ailments. While there, they drank koumiss or 
mare's milk. During World War I, Samuel 
served in the Austrian Army and became an 
officer. Poland was then part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. In the year 1918, after the 
collapse of this empire, Samuel joined the 
Polish Army during the war against the Bolsheviks led 
by Trotsky. Until the outbreak of World War II, Samuel 
lived in Bielitz (Bielsko/Biala) at ul. Barlickiego 17. He 
ran the family hat factory with his brother Friedrich. 
During World War II, after Poland was occupied by the 
Germans, Samuel tried to save his life by crossing the 
Russian frontier together with his youngest brother, Max. 
They were caught and deported. Samuel went to 
Tashkent where he caught typhus from which he died in 
Buchara on 30 June 1943, according to a statement filed 
by Max (Markus) Klein in 1949. 









II Frederick Philip Kamholz (1871-16 Aug 1941) married Augusta Tamarin 
(1878-31 Aug 1958) in 1897 in Philadelphia, PA. 


Frederick and Augusta had three children: Eleanor (26 Dec 1897-1 Sep 1979) 
Isidore (Jun 1899-3 Mar 1904), and Consuelo (18 Oct 1909-25 Aug 1993). 


The Har Nebo Cemetery in Philadelphia where Isidore is buried also 
contains the grave of an infant, Henry Kamholz, stillborn, buried 27 Dec 1914 in 
the same Lot 783. Isidore’s grave has endowed special care and a headstone. The 
grave of Henry Kamholz has no care provided. It is possible that this infant was a 
fourth child, but no further search for information has been made. 


Frederick Philip Kamholz, 
born in 1871, came from Nowy 
Sacz, Austria to America 
(Philadelphia) in 1890. In 1897, 
he married Augusta Tamarin. On 
June 6, 1898, when his parents 
and siblings came to visit, he, 
Augusta, and Eleanor were 
living at 1220 S. 7™ Street in 
Philadelphia. Within the family, 
Frederick went by his middle 
name, Phil. On the passenger sl 
list, Abraham Kamholz states 
that he is coming to join his son 
“Filip.” Frederick Philip was 
naturalized in 1912. In the 1920 
census, his address was 46 Fort 
Washington Ave. New York, 
New York. He gives his place of 
birth as Galicia, Austria, his 
mother tongue as Polish, and his — 
trade as furs. His parents were also born in Galicia, Austria. 


“ 
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Frederick P. Kamholz was “one of the founders and charter members of the 
Associated Fur Coat and Trimming Manufactures Inc., and was one of the 
members of the committee to negotiate the first contract with the union in 1911. He 
was then a member of the firm of Singer & Kamholz which was dissolved about 
1918. Later he was a member of Kamholz & Solomon, which was liquidated about 


1921. Up to about 10 years ago (1931), when he retired from the industry, he was 
employed by various concerns in a sales capacity. Survivors are his widow 
Augusta; two daughters, a sister and a brother.” (Obit from newspaper). [If you 
google his name, there are several articles in the Fur trade journal, including his 
photograph]. 


Augusta Tamarin, born 30 Oct 1878, immigrated from Kiev, Russia in 1890 
with her parents, Samuel Tamarin and Bertha Wetebski, her half-sister Katie, her 
brother Morris and sister Clara. Augusta, her siblings, and parents were all born in 
Kiev. Their mother tongue was Russian. Augusta was naturalized in 1912. 


“Augusta Kamholz (of 226 West 97" Street), widow of Frederick P. 
Kamholz, a furrier, died Sunday (August 31, 1958) at St. Barnabas Hospital for 
Chronic Diseases in the Bronx after a long illness. Her age was 79. Active as a 
suffragette, she was a founder member of the League of Women Voters and one of 
the first members of the Women’s City Club of New York.” (NY Times, 2 Sep 
1958, p. 25, col. 4). She was the mother of Eleanor Kamholz and Consuelo 
Rubinow, sister of Clara Tamarin Kamholz and Morris Tamarin. Services will be 
held at Riverside Memorial Chapel, 76 St. And Amsterdam Ave. On Wed. Sept 3, 
12:15 p.m. (Philadelphia papers please copy.)” 


Frederick-1 ELEANOR L. KAMHOLZ 26 Dec 1897-1 Sept 1979 


Eleanor was born in Philadelphia, 
PA. She worked as a secretary 
and lived at 226 W. 97" St., New 
York, NY. She died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital Center, where she was 
admitted on 25 Aug 1979. She 
was buried/cremated in Mt. 
Lebanon Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
NY on 5 Sept 1979. 
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Eleanor 1946 





Frederick-2 ISIDORE KAMHOLZ Jun 1899-3 Jun 1904 





Frederick-3 CONSUELO (Connie) BETHESDA KAMHOLZ Hermer 
Rubinow (18 Oct1909- 25 Aug 1993) 


Connie was born in New York. She told of remembering 
stuffing envelopes as a child for her mother during her 
involvement with suffragettes and the League of Women 
Voters. Connie married Mark Hermer on 10 Apr 1934. 
They were later divorced. On 10 May 1949 she married 
Raymond Seymour Rubinow (15 Jul 1904- 3 Apr 1996) 
the well-known civic activist. During the time she 
worked for the publishing company Simon and Schuster, 
in 1937, Connie wrote to John Trounstine, Richard 
Wright’s literary agent, rejecting Wright’s book Lawd | ‘ae? Ua 
Today!. In 1938 the book Designing Women: the Art, | 

Technique and Cost of Being Beautiful by Margaretta Byers wih Consuls 
Kamholz was published by Simon and Schuster. It was reviewed in Life Magazine 
and included in the 1939 Westinghouse Time Capsule. In 1941 as Consuelo 
Kamholz Hermer she wrote with Marjorie Mays Havana Manana: A Guide to 
Cuba and the Cubans. She also worked for a time as a women’s fashion buyer for 
Macy’s, I believe. Connie also had some connection with the Stage Door Canteen. 
I have a note that she kept a diary and may have written her memoirs. Emily White 





may have some of these documents. Connie and Ray lived at 237 E. 20" St. New 
York, New York. At least once, when they were visiting Washington, we had a 
dinner party for them, introducing them to our mutual cousin Emily White, while 
she was a student at the University of Maryland. Emily describes Connie: “ Connie 
was a New Yorker, first cousin to Fred and my Dad. She divorced her first husband 
(Mark Hermer) early, traveled to Cuba and Guatemala in the 40s and 50s (as a 
Marxist spy, extracting secrets from hundreds of men and reporting back through 
encoded letters). And also was a fashion buyer and stage actress. She eventually 
married Raymond Rubinow, the chief fundraiser who saved Carnegie Hall with 
Isaac Stern when the hall was going to be destroyed. Connie was a skinny chain 
smoker who threw dinner parties, spoke with a theatrical pseudo-British accent, 
wore pointy spectacles, and waved a cigarette in the air. She died of lung 
complications around New Year’s in 1993 with no living relatives, so I inherited 
her personal effects.” 


III Chaje (Helene) Hacjia Kamholz (27 Oct 1874-19 Nov 1907) married 
Herman (Abraham Hersch) Klein (15 Jul 1864-13 Jul 1934) on 20 Aug 1899 in 
Tarnow. Chaje and Herman had three children: Bronia (26 May 1900-29 Mar 
1970), Emil (10 Mar 1902-May 1988), and Baila (26 Jun 1903-1986). 


Helen, born in Nowy Sacz, accompanied her 
parents to Philadelphia in 1898 to visit her brother 
Philip. Her name is given as Helene on the 
passenger list. She returned with her parents to 
Nowy Sacz after their visit, and married Herman 
Klein, widower, on 20 Aug 1899 in Tarnow. In 
the marriage record, her name is given as Chane 
Kamholz and her age as 24 and 9 months. A note 
indicates that her birthdate from records in Nowy 
Sacz 1s 27 Oct 1874. The rabbi was Solomon J. 
Kurz and the witnesses were Chiel Reich, a 
merchant from Tarnow and Mayer Wundohl, a 
goldsmith from Tarnow. The first child of Herman 
and Helen was born 26 May 1900, and named Berta, but she went by the name of 
Bronka. She was probably named for her Aunt Breindel. She was also known as 
Bronia (Bronislawa). Emil, the second child, was born 10 March 1902, and 
Balbina (Balka) was born 26 June 1903. Helen (Hacyjia) Klein died 19 November 
1907. The cause of Helen’s death is unknown. We wonder if 1t was also from 





childbirth like her sister’s death, or from some other cause. Helen was 33 when she 
died. 

According to her sister Ernestine, it was Helen who went to Vienna to gain a 
pardon for their father Abraham Kamholz when he was jailed after being wrongly 
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accused. A record of these actions has not 
yet been found. 


Helene with Emil and Berta, two of her 
children. 


The birth and death dates of the two 
Kamholz sisters from documents are 
slightly different from those in a 
photograph of their tombstones. 














Children of the two Kamholz sisters: 
Erna (Esther) standing in back, Smilek standing 
Bronka (Berta), Friedrich 


Emil (center sitting on the floor); Balka sitting in the small chair. 


Helen 1- BERTA (BRONKA) BRONIA BERTHA KLEIN Stern (26 
May 1900-29 Mar 1970 ). Her report cards show that she was a good student. She 


knew several languages: Polish, German, French, and later learned English. She 
also played piano and loved music. Her father Herman Klein had a successful hat 
factory in Bielitz (Bielsko/Biala) where we assume the family moved around 1915 
as Bronka’s last Polish school certificate or report card is from Tarnow. As a 
young woman, she worked in a bank in Bielitz. She and a group of friends enjoyed 
: hiking in the Tatra Mountains near 
~~. Zakopane. Bronka is second from the left 
in the front row. In 1924 a friend of the 
*.< | family was married. One of the members 
© of the wedding party was Desiderius 
Daniel Stern, born 27 July 1893, in 
Vienna. Desi was probably the best man in 
the wedding party, since the groom was 
Desi's business partner. Bronka and Desi 
corresponded after their meeting for about 
©~ a year before they were married on 6 
“= September 1925 in Bielsko/Biala. The 
honeymoon trip was to Italy. They also stayed at 
Lake Como. Desi was a chemist with a Ph.D. 
from the Polytechnic Institute of Vienna which 
he received 19 July 1920. His dissertation was 
written on how useful metal for military purposes 
might be obtained by melting down church bells 
and separating the component metals. This was 
written during World War I, when all metal was 
in short supply. Bronka and Desi lived in Vienna, 
Austria, where Desi had a small business which 
produced products used in the shoe industry: 
dyes, glues, waxes, and the like. 





The Stern's first home was a small fourth- 
floor apartment on Kreindelgasse. Their first 
child, Kurt Heinz Stern, was born 26 December 
1926. A second son, Erich Wolfgang Stern, named for the composer Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold, was born 4 November 1930. Later the Sterns lived in a larger 
apartment in Rudolfiner Gasse. This flat had a room for a live-in housekeeper. The 
Stern grandparents as well as Desi’s brothers and sister also lived in Vienna. 
Bronka’s cousin, Smilek Klein, also lived in Vienna with his wife Regina. Kurt 





remembers seeing their daughter Eva as a baby, when he was four or five years 
old. Eva Klein was also born in 1930. As a young child, Kurt already knew the 
numbers on the trams in Vienna and where they went. He also liked to explore the 
countryside. One vacation trip was spent in the country. While there Kurt would go 
out early to walk in the nearby woods where he often saw women mushroom 
gatherers or farmers bringing produce to the market. On one of his morning walks, 
he slipped at the edge of a pond and fell into the water. No one was around to help, 
but by flailing his arms about, he managed to stay afloat, learning to swim after a 
fashion. Usually, during each summer, Bronka and the two boys would spend each 
day at the local swimming pool. Desi would join them there after work, and the 
maid would bring their dinner to the pool in a tin caddy with numerous 
compartments. Kurt’s elementary school was Silbergasse. He then attended BG19 
on Gymnasiumstrasse for a year until Jewish students were told to leave. 


Kurt remembers visits to his Klein grandparents in Bielitz and their visits to 
Vienna. There were also trips to Tarnow to visit other relatives. Bronka’s sister, 
Balka, often visited Vienna, and after she married and moved to Yugoslavia, Kurt 
spent the entire summer of 1936 (he was 9 2 years old) with his Aunt and Uncle 
Joseph in Zagreb. Kurt began piano lessons when he was five or six, even though 
the Sterns had no piano. He practiced on the teacher’s piano. Bronka realized the 
teacher was not particularly good, for when the yearly recital occurred, not one 
student played a piece through without an error. She was too polite to change 
teachers, however. 


Life for the Sterns changed drastically when the Nazis occupied Austria. 
Plans were being made to move to Argentina where other relatives were also 
planning to emigrate, so the family was studying Spanish. Once storm troopers 
came to the house and took Bronka away with them. The children didn’t know 
whether they would see her again. She was made to scrub floors 1n the officer’s 
quarters, but she was permitted to return home. 


Kurt was bullied at school and dared not retaliate. Finally, Jewish children 
were not permitted to come to school at all. Desi was ambivalent about leaving 
Vienna, where his family and business were. While waiting for visas to Argentina, 
the Sterns learned that they could obtain visas for the United States where 
Bronka’s relatives on the Kamholz side of the family sponsored them. The story of 
how Balka Klein Rathaus purchased their passage on the ship, by traveling to 
Switzerland, is told in her account. 


Because the Sterns were allowed to take only 10 Marks each and four crates 
when they left Vienna, they had to sell most of their possessions. Everything that 
went into the crates had to be approved by a government inspector to make certain 
no “national treasure” was being taken out. Even Kurt’s stamp collection was 
examined. Neighbors and others who had heard they were leaving came to the 
apartment to buy “bargains.” Prices people offered were far below the actual value, 
since they knew the Sterns had to sell. Not knowing quite what would be needed in 
the States, the Sterns brought featherbeds, nut and coffee grinders and gram scales, 
along with linens, dishes, clothing and other personal items. The featherbeds were 
much too warm for the steam-heated apartments where they lived in the U.S. 
However, we have since put them to good use. Since the money they received for 
selling their possessions was useless outside Austria, they gave it to relatives. 
When the Sterns had to vacate their apartment, they moved in with the Stern 
Grandparents creating very crowded conditions and difficulties because of food 
rationing. 


Bronka and Desi tried to take the Stern grandparents with them to the United 
States, but because the grandfather had been born near Budapest, Hungary and the 
grandmother was from Czechoslovakia, even though they’d lived most of their 
lives in Vienna, they were considered Hungarian, and the Hungarian U.S. quota 
was filled. After his arrival in New Jersey in November 1939, Desi tried repeatedly 
to obtain permission for his parents to come, as well as to get information about 
them. They were deported to Theresienstadt where they died in 1942, either from 
natural causes or through starvation. 


The four Sterns arrived in New York in November 1939 and lived for three months 
with Bronka’s cousin, Helen Hornstein Cole, and her sd in Ft. Lee, New 
Jersey. Desi found employment with Pilar | 

Company, as Mr. Pilar was interested in the 
formulas Desi had used in his Viennese 
business. Bronka found work in a Charms 
candy factory, wrapping the individual pieces 
of candy. Later she worked as a tinter in 
Lorstan’s photographic studio. The Sterns 
became U.S. citizens on 20 May 1945. For 
many years the family lived at 624 High Street 
in Newark, New Jersey. Desi died in 
Hollywood, Florida on 2 February 1968 while 
undergoing surgery. He is buried in Hollywood 
Memorial Gardens. Bronka was diagnosed with 





breast cancer in 1965, had surgery and radiation, but the cancer returned and 
metastasized into her lungs. She died in 1970 in Summit, New Jersey and is buried 
in the King David Cemetery in Clifton, new Jersey. 


Following World War II, through the efforts of Herta Jackel, manager of 
Desi’s business in Vienna, the ownership of the business was returned to Desi, 
though he only returned to Vienna to visit. Following Bronka’s death, the business 
was sold and Herta retired. 


(Bronia-1) Kurt Heinz Stern b. 26 December 1926 


Kurt had already completed two years of study at Drew College in Madison, 
New Jersey, where he had a scholarship, when he had his 18" birthday and was 
drafted into the United States Army. Following basic training at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, he was sent to study electrical engineering at Clemson University in South 
Carolina. When that program was discontinued, he was sent to Ft. Belvoir, 
Virginia for three months. Only a bout with mumps prevented him from being sent 
with his unit to Japan. Instead he was sent to Heidelberg, Germany, where he was 
an interpreter for an officer and later, because of his German language ability and 
information gained as an interpreter, he was placed in the U.S. Counter Intelligence 
Corps, in charge of locating and questioning former SS officers and soldiers. 


Following his honorable discharge from the army, he completed his B.S. in 
Chemistry at Drew, graduating in 1948. He received an M.S. from the University 
of Michigan in 1950, where he also won the Turner Prize in Chemistry. He was 
awarded a Ph.D. from Clark University in 1953. His first appointment, in 1952, 
was as a research chemist at the Institute of Science and Technology in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. At the same time he also taught courses for the Chemistry 
Department at the University of Arkansas. When the Institute closed in 1953, Kurt 
joined the chemistry department as a full-time Assistant Professor. He became an 
Associate Professor in 1957. While at the University he met Faith Elaine 
Bueltmann, a graduate student in the English Department, who shared his interests 
in music, outdoor activities, and travel. In 1959, Kurt spent a sabbatical year in 
Washington, D.C. at the National Bureau of Standards as a National Research 
Council Fellow. He was offered a permanent position the following year at the 
Bureau, and remained there until 1968, when a reduction in force eliminated the 
entire electrochemistry section. 


In 1968, following three months of teaching Chemistry to college teachers in 
India for the National Science Foundation, Kurt was able to visit his Uncle Max 


and his family in Melbourne, Australia. They had not seen each other for over 30 
years. On his return to the United States, Kurt took a position at the Naval 
Research Laboratory where he continued research, writing and presenting 
numerous papers in his field of high temperature molten salts. In 1964 he was 
invited by the Romanian Academy of Sciences to give lectures there. In 1988-89 
he worked at an Australian Government Laboratory in Melbourne, as part of an 
exchange program between the two governments. Since his retirement in 1990 he 
has written two scientific reference books. Beginning in the 1980's his musical 
compositions have been performed by professional musicians at concerts in the 
Washington D.C. area where he lives. Kurt is an avid outdoors enthusiast enjoying 
hiking, mountaineering, skiing, and canoeing. Kurt and Faith live in Takoma Park, 
Maryland. 


On 10 June 1960, Kurt married Faith Bueltmann born 27 June 1934 in 
California, the daughter of August John and Anna Marie Wise Bueltmann. Faith 
taught English Literature and Composition at Valparaiso University in Indiana and 
Wartburg College in lowa before her marriage. She was a Science Education 
Specialist at the National Science Foundation and a writer-editor and copyright 
examiner for the Library of Congress. She has published several newsletters and 
led a successful struggle for retaining two schools in Takoma Park. She holds a 
B.A. from Pacific Lutheran University, an M.A. from the University of Arkansas 
and a Ph.D. from George Washington University. She plays flute, recorder, and 
piano, and has performed as a singer and actress in amateur theatre productions. 
Some of her short stories and poems have been published. After she retired, she 
compiled two family histories: Wise Guys in 1996 and Lots of Loys 1995 and 2007. 
In 2004 she wrote and published a travel narrative, Getting There with Faith: 
Adventures of a Travel Addict. She is also an amateur genealogist completing The 
Stern Family of Papa, Hungary in 2017, updating The Klein Family of Tarnow, 
Poland in 2017 and The Kamholz Family of Nowy Sacz. She completed The Pollak 
Family of Pressburg, Hungary and Vienna, Austria in 
2020. Kurt and Faith have two children: Karen 
Rebekah Stern and Alan Jonathan Stern. 


(Bronia-2) Erich Wolfgang Stern 3 November 1930 - 
13 Oct 2011 


Eric, the second son of Bronia and Desi, received 
his B.S. in Chemistry from Syracuse University in 





1951. He completed his Ph.D. at Northwestern University in 1954. He worked as a 
research chemist for Kellogg Company for many years, for Texaco Oil Company 
at one time, and was employed by Engelhard Company for many years where he 
worked on anti-cancer compounds and headed a research group before his 
retirement. Eric has published many scientific papers and has given many talks at 
National and International conferences. He is co-author on a large number of 
patents. He was an avid skier and a former mountain climber. In the 1960s, several 
of his articles on skiing were published in Ski Magazine. He also wrote several 
short stories and a novel. In 2012, a collection of these stories and some written by 
Pat in 1960 were edited and published by Faith Stern. Eric also enjoyed playing 
tennis and gardening. He and his wife Pat lived in Mountainside, New Jersey. In 
later years, Eric had heart and lung problems. He died probably from a heart attack 
on 13 October 2011. 


On 3 November 1960 Eric married Patsy 
Adams Shaler. They, along with Pat’s son Michael, 
born 26 Sep 1952, lived for several years in East 
* <= Orange, New Jersey. Pat worked for a radio station in 

, ss Poughkeepsie, New York before her marriage. She has 
also worked as a counselor/manager for a temporary 
- employment agency, for a trucking firm, and for many 
/ years she did volunteer brailing of textbooks and other 
")) reading materials for the State of New Jersey. She also 
~ ¥ = taught brailing to others. She also was paid to produce 
braille college textbooks Pat was a skilled tennis 
player and a gourmet cook. Pat developed COPD from smoking cigarettes and died 
22 April 2010. 


Helen 2- EMIL (Emilio) KLEIN 10 March 1902- 1998 


Emil lived in Warsaw, Poland where he was the Odeon 
representative. His secretary was Irene Goldman, born 22 
August 1907, the daughter of Adolf and Ludovica 
Goldman. Barbara Karasinski reports that during the war, 
Emil came to her house in Lwow, asking for help in 
leaving the country. He had somehow procured a uniform 
to use as a disguise. Barbara was afraid the Nazis might 
come looking for him at her home because of their family 
connection, so she sent him to a friend’s house. The army 
officers did come and ask if Emil Klein was there. Barbara 








truthfully answered no, and they moved on, fortunately not asking any other 
questions. Emil introduced Irene to Barbara as his girlfriend. Shortly afterwards 
Emil and [rene were married. From Poland, he and Irene went to Tokyo with 
connections from Odeon and from there to Shanghai and from there to the United 
States. They had hoped to stay in the United States permanently, but U.S. 
immigration would not allow them to do so. After staying with Emil’s sister, 
Bronka Stern, her husband and two sons in the Stern’s one- bedroom apartment for 
six months in (19427), they went first to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil where Irene had 
cousins. They lived there for a few months before moving permanently to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina where Emil’s younger sister, Balka and her husband, Josef 
Rathaus, lived. Emil found employment with the Siemens Company. 


Emil and Irene traveled to Israel and Europe with Desi and Bronka Stern in 
1960. They were again in Israel in 1967 where they met their niece, Jenny Klein 
from Australia, before they came to the United States where they visited Bronka 
and Desi and Desi’s sister Charlotte Perry who lived in Hollywood, Florida. They 
also visited their nephew Kurt and his family, a few days after Alan was born. In 
December1962 Kurt and Faith had visited Emil and [rene in Buenos Aires for 
several days. In 1979 Herman Klein from Australia visited Emil and Irene, and he 
returned in 1983 with his wife, Mary. Irene was already ill in 1979 with an 
imbalance problem. She also had a heart condition. She died 24 March 1983. Emil 
also was not very well in 1983 when Herman and Mary visited. He died in May of 
1988. Emil and Irene had no children. 


Emil was a very gracious, kind yet urbane man. He was very well liked. He 
was fluent in several languages: Polish, German, Spanish, English. He had a very 
pleasant manner and went out of his way to make certain everything was taken 
care of properly for visiting relatives. He provided much of the information on the 
earliest relatives in letters, as well as addresses of cousins 1n Israel. 


Helen 3- BAILA (Balbina)(Balka)Blanca KLEIN Rathaus 26 June 1903- 
1986 


Balka, the youngest of Hajcia’s three children, married Jozef Rathaus on 3 
August 1933. They lived in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Jozef was born 1 April 1902, the 
son of Baruch Markus Rathaus and Cidel Sichter Rathaus. Jozef was born in Rawa 
Ruska and lived in Karlowiec, Yugoslavia before his marriage. Balka and Josef 
lived in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. They were sportsminded, skiing and riding horses. 
Balka was very attractive, despite having acne and liked to dress well. She often 
visited her sister in Vienna. When Kurt Stern was 9 2 he traveled to Zagreb to stay 


with his Aunt and Uncle for most of the summer. He traveled 
on the train with an older man who was a relative of Jozef. In a 
diary he kept of the trip, he recorded all the food he ate, an 
interest even then, and the activities of the day. He recalls 
being impressed by the dark plums at the market. He liked 
staying with his favorite Aunt and played many games of chess 
with his uncle. In 1939 when the Stern family was trying to 
leave Vienna, their passage on the Italian ship, Saturnia, had to 
be paid before they would be permitted to leave Vienna. 
German Marks were not acceptable, as they were worthless 
outside Germany. Consequently, Balka took the train from 
Zagreb to Switzerland where she did the necessary transactions and purchased the 
tickets. There was either some question about her passport, or she feared she might 
be detained or sent back, perhaps because the border was being closed off. 
Whatever the reason, either by chance, good luck, or perhaps an intuitive 
perception, Balka was in the Ladies’ toilet when officials came by to check 
passports. As a result, she was never asked to show hers, and she completed the 
trip without incident -- enabling her sister and family to escape. The Italian ship 
was moving from Trieste to Genoa, and the Sterns had to be in Genoa on the day it 
docked, if they were to leave. Yet they could not leave Vienna until they received 
word that the passage had been paid. If Balka had been delayed, they would have 
missed the ship, the last one they could have sailed on. 





Shortly thereafter, Balka and Josef moved from Zagreb 
to Portugal, and then to Buenos Aires, Argentina where Josef 
owned or was a partner in a successful business in egg powder 
byproducts, such as chemicals. (Barbara Karasinski said that 
Balka and Josef went to Argentina with illegal passports, 
under names other than their own.) While driving his sports 
car, Josef was killed in a collision with a truck in 1952? Balka 
never remarried. She traveled widely visiting her sister in New 
Jersey, her brother Max and family in Melbourne, her nephew 
Kurt in Maryland in 1964, and relatives in Israel. When Kurt 
and Faith visited her in Buenos Aires in 1962, we had a lovely New Year’s Eve 
celebration, complete with Champagne at her apartment. She took us shopping for 
leather gloves and woodcarvings. She sent Karen and Alan matched sets of knitted 
blue outfits in 1968, when she came to stay with Bronia for a few months after 
Desi’s death. During a visit to Australia, while sightseeing with the Kleins, Balka 
was able to touch a Koala just by the side of the road. 





When Herman Klein visited Balka in 1979, she was not well and needed a 
companion to stay with her. In 1983 when Mary and Herman visited, her condition 
had declined, and she had difficulty communicating with them. She died in 1986. 
Balka and Josef had no children. 


MARKUS (Max) KLEIN 3 March 1911-10 Nov 1970 


On 10 May 1910, Herman Klein married for a third time. Herman and his 
third wife, Henrietta Lieberman, had one child, Markus or Max, born on 3 March 
1911. Max was a favorite of his older brothers and sisters. Max and his family 
moved to Melbourne, Australia in 1957, and his descendants live there now. 
Because he and his descendants are not related to the Kamholz line, information 
about him is not included here. It can be found in The Klein Family of Tarnow, 
Poland, a family history written and compiled in 2012 by Faith Bueltmann Stern. 


IV JACOB KAMHOLZ (1876-8 Dec 1906) married Henrietta “Yettie Schissler 
(15 Mar 1883-October 1970) in New York on 3 Mar 1901. 


Jacob and Henrietta had one child: Frederick Philip Kamholz (11 Apr 1905-7 
Feb 1991). 


Jacob Kamholz, born in Nowy Sacz in 1877, was 21 when he 
came to Philadelphia to visit his brother Philip. Although his 
parents and his sister Helene returned to Nowy Sacz, Jacob and 
two of his siblings remained in the United States. Like his 
brother, Jacob was a furrier. On 3 Mar 1901 in Manhattan, New 
York, he married Henrietta “Yettie” Schisseler (15 Mar1883- 
October 1970) Yettie was born in Austria and came to the United 
States in 1896. 





On 5 June 1910, the widow Henrietta Kamholz married Morris 
Wertheimer who adopted Frederick Philip. Morris Wertheimer (5 Sep 1878-17 
Aug 1946) was born in Austria. He immigrated in 1896 and was naturalized in 
1903. Morris worked in or owned a lumberyard. In the census he gave his and 
Henrietta’s native language as Jewish, but Frederick’s native language was 
English. In the 1920 census, Morris, Henrietta and Frederick were living at 1476 
Vyse Avenue in the Bronx. 


Jacob 1- FREDERICK PHILIP KAMHOLZ WERTHEIMER (11 Apr 1905-7 
Feb 1991) 


Frederick Philip, named for his father’s older brother, was born in New 
York. At the age of 5, he was adopted by his stepfather Morris Wertheimer. On 18 
April 1931 in Greenwich, Connecticut, Frederick married Minna Fogel (16 Apr 
1907-8 Sep 2001). 


Frederick and Minna had one child Carol L. Wertheimer b 21 Feb 1934 or 
1932 in New York City. In June 1955 in New Jersey, Carol married Bert 
Vorchheimer (1933-1 Oct 2014). Bert was born in Milan, Italy, the son of Viktor 
Felix Vorchheimer. Carol and Bert had two daughters: Ellen and Susan. Ellen 
married Mr. Mandelberg and Susan (Shoshana) married Mr. Siegelman. The 
Vorcheimer family lived in Trenton, New Jersey. Helen Hornstein Cole Hoffman 
visited these cousins in 1967 when Henrietta was hale and hearty in her 80s. 


V Ernestine (Esther) Kamholz (22 Aug 1880-1961) married Morris Hornstein 
(31 May 1878-10 Feb 1920). Esther and Morris had five children: Abraham 
Kalman (d 1901), Helen (21 Jan 1903-24 Oct 1998), Beatrice (Billie) (24 Aug 
1907-4 Oct 1997), John H. (Jack) (16 Jan 1908-26 Feb 1994), and Fred 23 Jan 
1911-1987). 


Ernestine (Esther) Kamholz , born in Nowy 
Sacz in 1880, was about 18 when she and her 
family visited her brother Philip in Philadelphia in 
1898. She remained in the U.S. along with two of 
her siblings when her parents and her sister Helen 
returned to Nowy Sacz. On 25 Feb 1901 she 
married Morris (Moses) Hornstein. Morris was 
born in Neusandez (now Nowy Sacz) the son of 
Henne Marjem Singer and Mayer Isaac Hornstein. 
Henne was the daughter of Elkune and Chane Lea 
Singer. Morris served as a witness for his brother- 
in-law Henry Kamholz when Henry was 
naturalized on 31 Aug 1904. At that time, Morris was a storekeeper who lived at 
60 2™ Ave. in New York City. Esther and Morris probably lived in New Jersey 
until 1909 or 1910 when they moved to Detroit, where Morris worked as a body 
machines maker (auto industry). Their fourth child John was born in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, but Fred, the youngest was born in Detroit, Michigan. The family’s 
first language was German. Morris died in Detroit in 1920 probably from Swine 





flu, and was buried in the Champlain Street Cemetery of Temple Beth El, the first 
Jewish congregation in Michigan, established 22 September 1850. In the 1940 
census, Esther is listed as living with her daughter Helen and son-in-law Edward 
Cole in Fort Lee, New Jersey. In 1943, Esther married Isaac Stern (15 Sep 1898- 
29 Jul 1950). Isaac was born in Austria. 


Ksther holding John, Helen, Morris, 
Billie 


Picture taken in 1908-1909 





Esther 2- HELEN HORNSTEIN Cole Hoffman (21 Jan 1903 - 24 Oct 
1998) 





Helen was born in New Jersey, lived in Detroit as a 
child and at age 17 worked as a stenographer there. She later 
returned to New Jersey. Helen married Edward Martin Cole 
(1902-1964) who was an editor for a 
trade publication related to auto parts 
(vague memory on my part). Helen 
and Ed had two sons: Richard Morris 
Cole (14 Oct 1925-24 Mar 2007) and 
Howard (Irwin) Cole (10 Mar1929- 
2015). Helen’s second husband was Ned Hoffman. 





Helen and Ed were sponsors for the Stern family 
when they fled Austria in 1939. Although Helen and Bronka were first cousins, 
they had never met until the Sterns arrived in the U.S. and the Coles picked them 
up at the dock. For three months, the Stern family of four lived with the Cole 
family of 4 in their house in Ft. Lee. The two Cole brothers were close in age to the 
two Stern brothers and were helpful in making the Stern boys quickly aware of the 


way things were done in America and its schools. The 1940 census list Helen, Ed 
and Helen’s mother Esther, living in Fort Lee. Helen was a great source of 
information about the Kamholz family. She was a lively, charming, well-informed, 
kind woman. 


Helen-1) Richard Morris Cole (14 Oct 1925-24 Mar 2007 





Richard was born in New Jersey. He served in the army 
in World War II. On 10 Jun 1950 he married Rhoda Siegel b 
1930. They lived in Oradell, New Jersey. Richard and Rhoda 
had three children: Kenneth, Jonathan, and Edward Martin 
IT. 





Helen-2) Irwin Howard Cole (10 Mar 1929-2015 





Howard always went by his middle name. He was born 
in New Jersey and attended MIT. In 1951 in Boston, MA, he 
“F married Nancy Elizabeth Locklin (1930-2017). Howard and 
be §=Nancy had three children: Robert Dwight, James Allan (28 
omy May 1953-Sep 1978), and Judith. James died while in college 
, \Y (suicide) in Ithaca, New York. After Howard and Nancy 
~~ divorced, he married Joan Robinson. 





Esther 3- BEATRICE (BILLIE) HORNSTEIN Ettinger (24 Aug 1907- 4 
Oct 1997) 


Billie was born in New York. On 20 Jun 1929 in Detroit, Michigan she 
married Alfred Ettinger (2 Nov 1895-Aug 1985). Alfred was born in Berlin, 
Germany, the son of Arnold A. Ettinger and Sabina Klausner. Billie and Alfred 
had one child: Joan born in 1930. At some point, Billie and Alfred moved to 
Florida where they both died. 





Esther 4- JOHN (JACK) HENRY HORNSTEIN WHITE (16 Jan 1908- 
26 Feb 1994) 


Jack Hornstein was born in Jersey City, New Jersey. He married probably in 
1934 Ruth Weiss (1911-1991). Jack and Ruth had three children: Mark (20 Mar 
1935-1 Nov 2011), James, and Linda. Jack worked as a salesman for Macy’s, then 
later bought a store on Long Island called White’s. Since everyone in the town 
called him Mr. White, based on the store’s name, he decided to change his surname 
to White. Later he moved to Hollywood Florida where he owned a Sprinkler 
System Installation and Maintenance Company. After he and Ruth were divorced, 
he married Barbara Feldman (3 Dec 1926-Dec 2014) on 9 Oct 1960. Barbara was 
a professional pianist. Jack and Barbara lived in Rye, New York where their 
daughter Emily was born, before moving to Hollywood, Florida. 


(Jack-1) Mark White (20 Mar 1935-1 Nov 2011) Mark was born in New 


York and lived in the Boston, Massachusetts area. He married Olga Kristin 
Osterholm (1936-11 Sep 2001-Flight 93). They had one child: Allison. 


(Jack-2) James White 


(Jack-3) Linda White 
Jack-4) Emily Helen Hornstein White 





Esther 5- FRED HORNSTEIN PHILLIPS (23 Jan 1911-Aug 1987 





: . Fred was born in Detroit. When his brother 
~ | = Jack was working at Macy’s, during the depression, 

_ | = Jack tried to get a position for Fred there. Macy’s 

- |= had arule that siblings would not be hired, so Fred 
’“ changed his surname to Phillips and got the job. 
Later he was an executive at Stiffel Company in 
Chicago, then moved to California near Los 
Angeles. He married Frieda Stock (1909-7 Nov 
2001) who was known as Freddy. Fred and Freddy had two children: Barbara Sue 
and William. 








Fred-1) Barbara Sue (21 Aug 1941-1 Nov 2019) Barbara married Melvyn 
Irving Kruger b 1938. They had one child Robert. Barbara and Mel divorced in 
2005. 


(Fred-2) William 


VI Henry H. Kamholz (3 Jun1884-6 Oct1950) married Clara Tamarin (13 Jun 
1885-1 Jan 1962). Henry and Clara had one child: Jack Henry Kamholz (1917- 
1988). 


Henry Kamholz was not listed as a passenger 
with his parents on the ship Bulgaria which 
arrived in New York on June 6, 1898. 
Instead a Hein. Or Heinrich Klein is listed. 
On his naturalization papers, he stated that he 
entered the U.S. on June 7, 1898 in New 
York. Since there are no ships listed as 
arriving on June 7, I am assuming that he \, 
was on the Bulgaria, and his name was probably listed i 
According to the 1910 census, Henry immigrated from Austria in 1898. He was 
naturalized August 31, 1904. The witness was Morris Hornstein, a storekeeper who 
lived at 60 2" Ave. New York City. Henry gave his address as the same, since he 
probably was then living with his sister Esther and brother-in-law Morris. Henry 
listed his occupation as furrier, the same as his brother Philip, who had come to the 
United States in 1890. In 1909 in Philadelphia, PA, Henry married Clara Tamarin, 
<r of Samuel Tamarin and Bertha Wetebski. Clara was a younger sister of 
sam Augusta Tamarin, the wife of Henry’s older brother Frederick Philip 
~ Kamholz. Clara Tamarin immigrated from Kiev, 

| Russia in 1890 with her parents, her half-sister 

. 4 Katie, her sister Augusta, and her brother Morris. 

> Henry and Clara lived at 3318 Broad Street in 
Philadelphia where Henry was manager of a retail 
dry goods store. Clara died in Dallas, Texas. 
[Photo may be 1949. It appears to be an 
anniversary celebration. | 


Henry 1- JACK HENRY KAMHOLZ (27 Jan 1917-1988) 


Jack Henry married Bobette Sondheim (2 Sep1922-15 
Nov1989). They had two children: John 
Henry and Barbara Jean. Jack and 
Bobbie lived in Dallas, Texas where Jack 
was a pediatrician. In its November 22, 
1968 issue, Life magazine published a 
letter to the Editor Bobette wrote dealing 
with education. 











(Jack-1) John Henry 


(Jack-2) Barbara Jean (7 July 1948-9 Jan 2014) was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and died in Dallas, Texas. On 17 Sep 1973 she married James E. 


Stewart. They were divorced in California in November. She later married 
Adolph Holston. Her name on her gravestone is Barbara K. Stewart. 


